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Wuen Chrimhild had dwelt thirteen years with King 
Etzel, and borne him a son, she bethought herself of 
inviting King Gunter with his brothers, and Haghen, 
his uncle, and all the choice Burgundian warriors, to a 
“ high feast” in Hungary. The message, which was 
carried to Worms by the minstrels Werbel and Swem- 
mel, was at first received with diffidence, and Haghen 
strongly opposed accepting the invitation. Uta, the 
queen mother, was also in opposition, because she had 
dreamed a dream, in which she saw all the birds of 
Burgundy drop down dead; while Rumold, the 
master of the royal kitchen, attempted to show that it 
would be ridiculous to go all the way to Hungary for 
a feast, seeing that they had plenty of meat, drink, and 
Vot. V. é; 
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[From the Frescoes of the Nibelungen. ] 


clothes at home. However, after seven days of consul- 
tation, Chrimhild’s invitation was accepted, and Gunter, 
with his brothers, Haghen and the rest (a retinue of 
1000 knights and 9000 squires), set out for Hungary, 
leaving Brunhild and the queen mother at Worms, 
under the care of Rumold, the head cook. Among 
Gunter’s choicest knights was one Folker, of Alsace, 
commonly called the Fiddler, on account of the excel- 
lence of his playing and singing: this personage plays 
a very conspicuous part, both as a hero and buffoon, in 
the sequel of this long story. 

After meeting with a mermaid, who predicted to 
Haghen that he was running into danger by going 
“ into King Etzel’s land,” and having encountered one 
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or two other adventures, Gunter arrived at Etzelenburg, 
where the king of the Huns kept court. Chrimhild 
was affable to Gihiseler, Gunter’s and her own youngest 
brother, but stern to ali the rest. When Haghen saw 
her face, he tied his helmet faster on his head. ‘ What 
presents have ye brought me from the Rhine?” cried 
the Queen of the Huns. Haghen replied, scornfully, 
that he was sorry he had not brought her a gift from 
his own treasury. “ Why brought ye not the Nibe- 
lung treasure?” cried the queen, in still more wrath. 
Haghen answered that it was sufficient for a knight to 
carry his armour and fis sword. The queen then bade 
them give up their arms before they entered the hall, 
and when Haghen and Gunter sternly refused to do so, 
she felt convinced that they had been forewarned of the 
compliment she intended paying them. 

Haghen then took Folker the Fiddler, aside, and 
they went together across the court, and sat them down 
on a bench before the hall of Chrimhild. When the 
queen beheld them there, she wept bitterly, and com- 
plained to her knights of all the injuries Haghen had 
done her. Having inflamed them against the two 
Burgundians, she descended to the court with 100 
knights to kill them, At the approach of the queen, 
Folker the Fiddler would have risen out of respect, but 
Haghen told him to sit still, lest their enemies should 
take it for a sign of fear. 

“ *Twas then the hero Haghen across his lap he laid, 
Glittering to the sun, a broad and weighty blade.” 
This was Balmung, the sword of Siegfried, the sight of 
which much affected the queen. 


“ Tt minded her of all her woes: Chrimhild to weep began. 
Well I ween Sir Haghen in her scorn the sword had drawn. 
* * * « * 


Folker, knight of courage, bold by his side sate he ; 

A sharp and mighty fiddle-stick held the hero free.” 

What with the sight of “ Balmung,” and the “ mighty 
fiddle-stick,” and a tale told by one of the Huns of the 
prowess of Haghen, whom he had seen in his youth in 
twenty-two battles, the hundred knights became afraid 
of attacking the two champions, and departed in peace. 
Then Haghen and Folker rejoined King Gunter, and 
they all proceeded to the hall of King Etzel, who re- 
ceived them with a show of courtesy. 

At night, when Gunter and his knights retired to the 
large hall, where all their beds were prepared, Haghen 
undertook the guard, and for the sake of a little music 
associated Folker with him, who soon fiddled all the 
champions to sleep. Of a sudden he ceased his lay, 
for he discovered helmets glittering in the light of the 
moon. These were knights sent by Chrimhild to mur- 
der Haghen in his sleep; but seeing the hall-door 
guarded, they hastily retired, much taunted for their 
cowardice by Folker the Fiddler. 

The following morning King Gunter was to go to 
hear mass with King Etzel, and his knights were 
attiring themselves in “silken shirts” and “ spacious 
mantles,” when Haghen, reminding them of “ Lady 
Chrimhild’s angry mood,” made them put on their 
armour. King Etzel, who, it should appear, had in- 
tended to murder his guests in the church, marvelled 
much when he saw them in complete armour, and they 
excused themselves by saying, falsely, that such was 
the common custom of Burgundy. After mass there 
was a tournament, but the Huns declined engaging 
with the fierce visiters. Haghen (who could never be 
quiet), on seeing a Hun arrayed in splendid armour, 
rode at him in the crowd, and pierced him through and 
through with his lance. Then began a general engage- 
ment, which was interrupted by Etzel, who threatened 
to hang any Hun who harmed his guests. After this 
the knights of both nations went to dinner, at which 
they sate in complete armour, every one mistrusting 
the other. Towards the end of the repast, Ortlieb, the 
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young son of Chrimhild and Etzel, was brought in: 
Haghen spoke lightly of the boy, thereby incensing 
the king, and increasing the wrath of the queen. 
Meanwhile Blodelin, the brother of King Etzel, incited 
by Queen Chrimhild, went with his knights into another 
hall, where Dankwart, the brother of Haghen, was 
dining with the Burgundian squires, and defied him to 
his teeth as one of the murderers of Siegfried. Dank- 
wart swore he was innocent, and then, with his first 
blow, cut off Blodelin’s head. The Burgundian squires, 
though mostly unarmed, drove out the Hunnish knights, 
but they, soon returning in greater force, slaughtered 
all the nine thousand squires! Dankwart fought his 
way through the mélee, and rushing to the hall, where 
the kings and knights were dining, told his brother 
what had happened, upon which Haghen commenced 
a general slaughter of the Huns, by cutting off young 
Ortlieb’s head, which fell into his mother’s lap. Chrim- 
hild now began to fear for her own life, but Dietrich ot 
Berne, a friendly guest, who had nothing to do with the 
champions of Burgundy, took up her Majesty under 
one arm, and her husband Etzel under the other, and 
carried them out of the hall, away from the fearful 
affray, which ended in the champions remaining sole 
masters of the hall, after killing and throwing out of 
window 7000 Huns! In the conflict Folker particu- 
larly signaliged himself 

“ King Etzel cried, ‘ Alas and woe! that to this feast they came, 
For there a fearful champion fights, Folker is his name, 


Raging like a savage boar; a fiddler mad is he; 
Praised be my luck, that from the fiend safély I could flee! 


Foully his lays resound ; his fiddle-stick is red, 
And oh! its dreadful tones strike many a champion dead!’ 

After a short truce, the fight was renewed, Chrim- 
hild offering great riches to any one who would attack 
Haghen. Iring, Margrave of Denmark, at length 
undertook the task, and wounded Haghen on the skull, 
but he was killed by that champion, and so were Irn- 
fried and Hawart, and all their knights, who tried to 
avenge Iring’s death, Chrimhild then brought up 
20,000 Huns to attack the heroes, who fought furiously, 
but not without heavy losses, till nightfall, when the 
assailants, not knowing what better to do, set fire to 
the hall. The heroes, now reduced to 600, were at the 
last extremity. They had nothing wherewith to quench 
the raging thirst caused by the fire and smoke, tili, by 
the advice of Haghen, they drank the blood of their 
foes. Fortunately, the hall-roof was arched, “ which,” 
says the song, “ prevented a general conflagration ;” 
and Haghen, Folker, and their fellows, were only half- 
roasted by the following morning, when they were at- 
tacked by a fresh host of Huns, whom they slew to a 
man. 

Rudiger, who had gone to Worms to obtain the 
unlucky hand of Chrimhild, was one of the bravest 
warriors at court; but as he Had entertained the Bur- 
gundians on their journey, and shown them hospitality 
in his own house, he could hardly be prevailed upon to 
attack them: and even when he yielded to the King 
and Queen on their knees, and prepared himself and 
his knights, with heavy hearts, for the attack, he ad- 
vised the Burgundians, that they might get ready to 
withstand him, and told them he was only persuaded to 
it by the entreaties of Chrimhild. The only glitpses 
of the generous spirit of chivalry that are caught in this 
foul and murderous epic are in the character of Rudiger. 
When told by Haghen that the shield he had given him 
at his castle was hewn to pieces, Rudiger insisted on 
his accepting the one he then wore, that so they might 
be on a more equal footing in the fight. Even Hag- 
hen was touched by his generosity, and, with Folker, 
swore he would not fall upon Rudiger, who, however, 
was slain by Ghernot, one of King Gunter’s brothers, 
after he (Ghernot) had received a mortal wound on 
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the head from the sword of Rudiger. All Rudiger’s 
knights were then added to the heap of dead, but not 
before the Burgundian band was almost exterminated. 
Dietrich of Berne, who, very prudently, had abstained 


from an active interference, then sent his follower | 


Hildebrand, a wise old warrior, to demand the dead 
body of Rudiger from the Burgundians. Wolfhart, 
Sighestab, and Helfrich, three nephews of Dietrich of 
Berne, would follow Hildebrand, in spite of the good 
advice of their uncle. And now the catastrophe ap- 
proaches, which, in some respects, resembles that of 
the immortal drama of ‘Tom Thumb,’ when all the 
heroes lie dead on the stage together. 

When they entered the -hall, and saw the hospitable 
and noble-hearted Rudiger lying dead, the lamenta- 
tions of Dietrich of Berne’s messengers were excessive, 
and Wolfhart could not refrain from insulting the 
heroes of Burgundy, who refused to deliver the body. 
Folker answering in the same style, Wolfhart brake 
loose from Hildebrand, who would have kept the peace, 
and struck the fiddler a mighty blow,—but the fiddler 
felled him dead in return. Nothing could now restrain 
the heroes from the fight. Folker slew Sighestab, and 
the wise old Hildebrand slew Folker, whose “ red 
fiddlestick ” thus at last dropped from his hand. Hel- 
frich, Dietrich’s last nephew, and Ghiseler, Guater’s 
last brother, exchanged death-wounds with one another ; 
—so that, at length, none remained on either side, 
except Haghen, King Gunter, and Hildebrand. The 
wise Hildebrand con Bechet to carry off the body-of 
the brave Wolfhart, but he was put to flight by Hag- 
hen, and flying to Dietrich, told him all that had hap- 
pened. Then the mighty Dietrich of Berne armed 
himself, and going to the hall where Haghen and 
Gunter stood among the dead, bade them surrender : 
they refused. Upon this, Dietrich attacked Haghen, 
and, afier a fierce combat, bound him, and carried him 
to Chrimhild, imploring that queen not to take his life. 
Dietrich returned to the hall, and, after another hard 
fight, also brought King Gunter bound. The Knight 
of Berne then departed, loudly lamenting. 

Chrimhild offered Haghen his life if he would tell 
where he had concealed the Nibelungen treasure ; but 
Haghen, well knowing her malice, refused the con- 
dition. 

“© Then I'll bring it to an end,’ spake the noble Siegfried’s wife. 

Grimly she bade her meiny* take King Gunter’s life. 

Off they struck his head, and she grasped it by the hair!” 


Having thus finished her brother, she turned to Hag- 
hen :— 


“ When that sorrowing hero his master’s head did see, 
Thus to Lady Chrimhild spake he wrathfully :— 
‘Thou hast brought it to an end, and quenched thy bloody thirst ; 
A}l thy savage murders I prophesied at first. 
Where was sunk the Nibelung treasure, knows none but God and I: 
Never, thou fiend-like woman, that treasure shalt thou nigh !’” 


Chrimhild replied :— 


“* Foully hast theu spoken ;’ thus she spake with eager word ; 
‘ But still I bear in my right hand, Balmung, that noble sword, 
That bore my Siegfried dear, when, by your treacherous deed, 
Basely he was murdered ; nor shall you better speed” 


From out the sheath she drew that blade so good and true ;— 
She meant the noble champion with his life the deed should rue. 
Up she heaved the falchion, and off she struck his head. 
Loudly mourned King Etzel, when he saw the hero dead. 


He wept and mourned aloud: ‘Oh woe! by woman’s hand 
Lies low the boldest champion,—the noblest in the land, 

Who ever shield and trusty sword to the bloody combat bore ! 
Though he was my fiercest foe, I shall mourn him evermore,’ 


Up and spake old Hildebrand,—‘ Thus she shall not speed ; 

She has dared to strike the champion dead, and it’s I will quit 
the deed. 

Full oft he wrought me wrong,—oft I felt his direful wrath ; 

But bloody vengeance will I have for the noble hero’s death.’ 


. Wrathfully Sir Hildebrand to Queen Chrimhild he hied : 

Grimly he struck his falchion all through the lady’s side : 

In sooth she stood aghast when she viewed the hero’s blade: 

What might her cries avail her? On the ground the Queen 
fell dead. 

There bled full many a champion, slaughtered on that day ; 

Among them Lady Chrimhild, cut in pieces, lay. 

Dietrich and King Etzel began to weep and mourn, 

For their kemps* and for their kindred, who there their lives 
had lorn. 


Men of strength and honour weltering lay that morrow ; 

All the knights and vassals had mickle pain and sorrow. 

King Etzel’s merry feast was done, but with mourning did it end : 
Thus evermore does love its pain and sorrow send! 

What sithence there befel, I cannot sing or say— 

Heathens bold and Christians full sorely wept that day, 

With many a swain and lady, and many maidens young, 
—Here ends the tale adventurous, hight the Nibelung Song.” 


This poem has furnished numerous subjects for the 
German painters. We have given specimens of some 
of the most celebrated. The Freseoes in page 4C9 are 
after a design of Cornelius, one of the most eminent 
modern artists of Munich. The compartments num- 
bered from the right hand to the left, represent,— 
1. Siegfried’s entrance with the conquered kings Luid- 
gart and Luidgern, the kings of Saxony and Denmark. 
2. The marriage of Siegfried and Chrimhild. 8. Sieg- 
fried overcoming Brunhilda, and taking possession of 
her ring and girdle. 4. Siegfried’s departure for the 
chase. 5. The Nibelungen fight in tha palace of the 
king of the Huns. 6. Oeccuping the centre and bottom 
of the lower division. Etzel and Dietrich weeping 
over the slain. Those at pages 433 and 449 are copied 
from a series of magnificent Frescoes in the new palace 
at Munich, which have been painted for the King of 
Bavaria by Schnor, a very celebrated artist. The first 
represents Siegfried taking leave of Chrimhild on de- 
parting for the chase, in which he was assassinated. 
The second is Chrimhild discovering the dead body of 
her husband, which had been laid before her chamber 
door by Haghen, as described at page 434, col. 1. 





British Manufactures among the Indians in the Intervor 
of South America.—A recently published volume, ‘ A Nar- 
rative of an Expedition across the ~Andes, and down the 
Amazon, from Lima to Para, &c.,’ by Lieutenant William 
Smyth, contains many interesting details respecting coun- 
tries beyond the line of the Spanish and Portuguese settle- 
ments, which are still occupied by Indians of the Peruvian 
and other races, and rarely or never visited by the Euro- 
pean. The following extract is pleasing in a double sense. 
It shows an advancement on the part of the natives, and 
proves the vast and still increasing extension of the market 
for the works of our industry and ingenuity :—‘ Cotton, 
gums, resins, and white wax, are the principal products of 
their woods; the wax is formed into round cakes, weighing 
about a pound each; and these are the currency of the 
place, each cake being considered as equivalent to a dollar. 
Our trinkets had a high value set upon them, and we were 
able to purchase a large quantity of provisions with a few 
of them. Cotton handkerchiefs, knives, and scissors, were 
also in request. British manufactures are to be found ex- 
posed to sale in no inconsiderable quantities. Printed cot- 
tons, green baize, ribands, coarse cutlery, and glass beads, 
all English, were sold in several houses; and, indeed, 
throughout the whole of our journey, we never entered a 
place, that was more than a small village, in which we did 
not meet with some of the manufactures of our own coun- 
try.” The particular place Lieutenant Smyth alludes to 
in the first instance is Tarapota, an Indian town near the 
junction of the rivers Huallaga and Moyo; the whole of his 
journey was through the heart of the South American con- 
tinent, from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, a distance, in 
a straight line, of more than 800 leagues ! 
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Tne accompanying cut represents the village of Villa 
Vellid, in Old Castile, situate about half-way between 
Medina de Rio Seco and the city of Toro. It may be 
taken as a fair specimen of the hundreds of similar 
little villages in this province, and in the southern parts 
of Leon; all of which bear the same characteristic fea- 
tures, being constructed of similar materials and on the 
same plan. They contain usually from 100 to 300, and 
even 400 houses ; which, according to the Spanish rate 
of calculation, will give about five times as many inha- 
bitants. 

There are no instances in this part of Spain of de- 
tached farm-houses in the country, as in the other pro- 
vinces and in England; all are collected together in 
groups or villages, at distances of about two to three 
miles from each other, which gives the country gene- 
rally a very monotonous appearance, being quite un- 
broken by any of those picturesque objects so common 
in most other countries, in the shape of trees, houses, 
and agricultural buildings of various descriptions. The 
prospect shown in the wood-cut embraces an extent of 
some forty or fifty miles; yet, on that immense plain, 
only seven or eight trees of any kind can be discovered, 
if we except a small tract of land covered by the short 
and shrub-like evergreen oak, or “ Encina,” which 
supplies the inhabitants with charcoal. This want of 
foliage, together with the unbroken nature of the 
ground, and the mean appearance of the villages, which 
seem (excepting their churches) mere collections of 
tiled mud-huts, render Castile the very reverse of pic- 
turesque, and (especially in winter and autumn, when 
the green corn-leaf is unseen) give it the appearance 
of a desert rather than of a cultivated province. 

The houses are very small, and seldom higher than 
one story. The interior is usually whitewashed, the 
floor paved with bricks placed sideways, and the walls 
ornamented with some gaudily-coloured French en- 
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gravings of saints and martyrs; with the addition now 
and then of an “ indulgence,’ purchased from the 
nearest monastery, or an ornamented metal crucifix. 
The one solitary window is very small, and rarely 
glazed; having a shutter, or a piece of oiled paper, 
sometimes fixed to it, to keep out the cold winds of 
winter. The walls outside retain the natural colour of 
the clayey soil of which they are formed, excepting a 
space of a few feet on each side of the door, which is 
ornamented or disfigured by rude representations of 
flowers, or men painted in red on a whitewashed 
ground—a remnant of an ancient Moorish custom 
The walls are formed of huge bricks, or masses of un- 
baked clay, of near three feet in length by about twelve 
to eighteen inches in breadth, and of equal depth. 
They are usually supported within a few feet from the 
ground by two or three layers of large square stones. 
At the door, which is usually divided into two parts, 
like those of some of the old-fashioned shops in English 
towns, and thickly studded with large round-headed 
nails, are two or three large blocks of stone, on which 
the good women sit down and spin during the greater 
part of the fine days. The narrow streets which divide 
the rows of houses resemble the dry beds of mountain 
torrents, and in the rainy season the simile might be 
carried much farther. The churches form a surprising 
contrast to their lowly neighbours, being strong!y-built 
edifices, with towers of proportionate size; having 
always one or more bells slung across the windows or 
apertures near the top, which are pealed by being spun 
around their pivots. The interiors are very neatly 
finished—often highly ornamented; the altars parti- 
cularly shine forth in no little splendour, and the 
favourite Virgin, or “ Seora,” is dressed up at an ex- 
pense which would probably clothe all the inhabitants 
of the village. 

Villa Vellid contains between 400 and 500 inhabit- 
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ants, and about 90 houses; yet this small and poor 
population contrives to support two large churches and 
their three attendant clergymen, or “ curas;” and so 
far are they from thinking this expense and establish- 
ment exorbitant, that I have little doubt one-half of 
them would think their very salvation compromised by 
any attempt to remove either one of their churches or 
its priest. The “curas” are generally frank and urbane 
in their manners; mixing freely in the sports of their 
parishioners, and joining familiarly in their conversa- 
tion. Strange as it may sound to an English ear, I 
have seen “ curas” regularly join the villagers in a 
game or two at “calvo” (a sort of duckstone) for an 
hour or so after service on Sunday, and in the evening 
adjourn to the house of one of the favoured, with six or 
eight companions, to pass the rest of the Sabbath at 
cards ! 

There are no gay shops exhibiting their wares in the 
windows, or outside the doors, not even the “omnibus 
shop of the huckster,” so common in England; there 
are only two houses of sale, the tavern and the tobacco 
shop, this last being a government monopoly. The 
surgeon officiates also as barber: he is paid at the rate 
of about a bushel of wheat per annum per family in his 
first capacity (on the condition that he pay a weekly 
visit, at least, to each), and about half as much in the 
latter, if the folks are shaved at his own house; should 
any luxurious inhabitant wish to be shaved at home, 
he must double his quota of corn. The apothecary— 
a distinct functionary—is remunerated in the same 
manner, but less munificently, as holding an inferior 
occupation to that of the barber-surgeon. A tailor 
makes a progress regularly once or twice a year, like a 
wandering fiddler, through a certain district, and is 
paid partly by his maintenance, and partly by means of 
coin: this article is, however, somewhat scarce, and not 
often used amongst these primitive people, their trans- 
agtions being usually conducted on the principle of 
barter. Many of the families are sufficiently affluent to 
consume chocolate and sugar, which are procured at a 
depdt, perhaps eight or ten miles distant. In summer 
one butcher supplies meat for the “puchero” of a 
dozen neighbouring villages; in winter they seldom 
consume other animal food than the dried flesh of kids, 
called “cecina,” which is excellent, and might be eaten 
as a dainty where less common. 

Corn and wine are so abundant as to exceed the 
wants of the inhabitants, but the markets for their sale 
are so distant, and so expensive of access, that it scarcely 
pays to transport to them the superfluous produce ; the 
natural consequence of which is, that the people are in 
a great measure deprived of other articles of comfort 
which they might receive in exchange for their corn, 
and exhibit a strange mélange of poverty and affluence: 
for instance, groups of men age often met with, basking 
in the sunshine during half the day in the villages, 
strong and well fed, and perhaps even then quaffing at 
intervals their good “ vino tinto;” and at the same time 
clothed, or rather half clothed, by a cloak transmitted to 
them front their grandfather at least, and which is so 
patched up, ragged, and mended again, that no one 
piece can be found in it larger than one’s hand. 

The “ curas” of the villages possess great influence 
over their parishioners, and are generally much re- 
spected ; often, as I can vouch from experience, men of 
good moral principle, and conducting themselves in a 
most praiseworthy manner towards the people of their 
cure. There are some, no doubt, whe make an evil use 
of their unlimited power over the minds of the people, 
and extort from them, under pretence of religious 
motives, their little wealth, and otherwise abuse the 
confidence of the ignorant and unsuspecting ; but this, 
I sincerely believe, is not carried commonly to any 
extent, as too often represented. The monks and friars, 





who are continually visiting these little communities, 
are by no means so much liked as the secular clergy, 
and bear a reputation much more unfavourable, and 
more deservedly so. 

The castle represented in the cut is an old Moorish 
fortress, perfectly simple and extremely massive in its 
construction, having only one entrance—a low Moorish 
archway—and a few narrow slits on two sides for the 
defenders. It is built of a hard kind of stone, cemented 
and knit together in a very firm and enduring manner. 
It is one of the hundreds that are scattered about this 
part of Spain; every fifth or sixth village being thus 
now adorned, as it was once protected. 

The cross in the foreground is a speaking witness of 
the state, or rather the non-existence, of efficient police 
regulations in this misgoverned country. Such are 
often met with on the sides of the roads in desert or 
sequestered places—they are the only memorials of men 
found there, at some time or other, dying or slain by the 
hand of the assassin; the murderer, perhaps, before the 
deed be discovered, already in some distant province, 
defies the feeble inquiry and pursuit which is sometimes 
not even attempted. The charitable inhabitants of the 
nearest village erect this simple monument over his 
unconsecrated grave; and what could be devised more 
beautiful and pathetic than its simple epitaph, “ Adios, 
pobre* !” 





HUTTON'S LIFE, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
(Continued from No. 296.) 

In 1735 William had a short holiday, not through the 
kindness, but in despite of his hard taskmasters. ‘This 
summer,” he says, with his usual naivelé, “was so dry 
that the water would scarcely turn the wheels; which, 
giving us children leisure, was very agreeable.” His 
account of the next year opens less pleasantly. 

“T was now turned twelve. Life began to open. My 
situation at the mill was very unfavourable. Richard 
Porter, my master, had made a wound in my back with 
his cane. It grew worse. In a succeeditig punishment 
the point of his cane struck the wound, which brought 
it into such a state that a mortification was apprehended. 
My father was advised to bathe me in Keddleston water. 
A cure was effected, and I yet carry the scar.” About 
this time he picked up a little instruction from an 
agreeable old woman of the name of Gell, who had 
been a schoolmistress. He also made a journey to 
Nottingham, where he saw his aunt (the fine lady 
already described), whom he thought handsome, proud, 
and sensible. She, however, taught him some manners. 
** Billy,” said she, “it is not good manners to sit in the 
house with your hat on.” I felt the reproof, and never 
forgot it. 

When his seven years’ servitude at the silk-mill had 
expired, it was necessary to think of some other trade. 
William wished to be a gardener, but his father opposed 
this, and to save himself expense and trouble, turned 
him over, for another term of seven years, to his brother, 
a stocking-maker at Nottingham. Accordingly, at 
Christmas, 1737, he left the mill, “‘a place most curious 
aiid pleasing to the eye,” but which, he says, had given 
him a severf years’ heart-ache. It does not appear that 
his condition was much improved at Nottingham, and, 
at best, the wretched trade of a “stockinger” offered 
sroall hopes for the future. 

“TI found a friendly uncle, a mean sneaking aunt; 
he seriously religious, she as serious an hypocrite: two 
ajprentiees, one a rogue, the other a greater. I had 
juist finished one seven years’ servitude and was entering 
upon another. In the former I was welcome to the 
food I ate, provided I could get it ; but now that it was 

* “ Farewell, poor fellow !”—This may be also translated “ Alas, 
poor fellow!” 
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more plentiful I was to be grudged every meal I tasted. 
My aunt kept a constant eye upon the food and the 
feeder. This curb galled my mouth to that degree, 
that to this day I do uot eat at another's table without 
fear. The impressions received in early life are as- 
tonishing. * * * I was too young to have any concern 
in the terms of servitude, and my father too poor to 
lend assistance. A burden was therefore laid upon me 
which I afterwards found intolerable; my over-work, 
without knowing whether I should get any, must find 
me clothes. My task was to earn for my uncle 5s. 10d, 
a week, The first week I should reach this sum, I was 
to be gratified with sixpence; but ever after, should I 
fall short or go beyond it, the loss or profit was to be 
my own. I found it the general practice of apprentices 
to be under the mark.” 

But poor Hutton could not afford to follow the 
general practice ; he worked late and early to get him- 
self clothes, yet so slow was his progress, that two years 
after, when there was one of the severest winters ever 
known, he had to wear “a thin waistcoat without a 
lining, and no coat.” The bad winter was followed by 
an untoward summer; provisions rose in price, and his 
aunt stinted him more than ever. At last, however, in 
the year 1741, what with over-work and a little credit, 
he made shift to raise a “ genteel suit of clothes,” suited 
to the sphere in which he moved. “ Youth,” he says, 
“*is the time to dress; the time in which it is not only 
excusable, but laudable. * * * The girls eyed me with 
some attention; nay, I eyed myself as much as any of 
them.” But before securing the aids of a tailor, poor 
Hutton had fallen in love, and in a very Platonic manner. 
““I was struck,” he confesses, “with a girl, watched 
her wherever I could, and peeped through the window- 
shutter at night. She lay near my heart eleven years; 
but I never spoke to her in my whole life, nor was she 
ever apprized of my passion.” Happy in the possession 
of a coat and @ new wig, William little foresaw an 
approaching storm, that was to drive him back again 
into the gulf of raggedness. His uncle, the master 
stockinger, though a good man in the main, was 
subject to violent fits of passion, in one of which he 
most cruelly beat his nephew for a very venial offence. 
“He brought a birch-broom handle, of white hazel, 
and, holding it by the small end, repeated his blows 
till [thought he would have broken me to pieces. The 
windows were open, the evening calm, and everything 
mild but my uncle and I. The sound of the roar and 
the stick penetrated the air to a great distance. The 
neighbours turned out to inquire the cause; when, 
after some investigation, it was said to be, ‘Only 
Hutton thrashing one of his lads.” His mind was 
even more hurt than his body by this harsh usage, and 
his mortification was completed the following morning 
by one of his female acquaintances saying to him with 
a sneer, “ You were licked last night.” He could bear 
it no longer; he determined to run away. The very 
same evening, being Sunday the 12th of July, 1741 (he 
marks the dates with the solemnity the case requires), 
he packed up his small stock of moveables, and tcok the 
road with two shillings in his pocket. His description 
of his personal appearance, and the inventory of his 
goods and chattels, are irresistibly droll. 

“ Figure to yourself a lad of seventeen, not elegantly 
dressed, nearly five feet high, rather Dutch built, with 
a long narrow bag of brown leather, that would hold 
about a bushel, in which was neatly packed up a new 
suit of clothes; also a white linen bag, which would 
hold about half as much, containing a sixpenny loaf of 
coarse blencorn bread, a bit of butter, wrapped in the 
leaves of an old copy-book; a new bible, value 3s. ; 
one shirt, a pair of stockings; a sun-dial, my best wig, 
carefully folded and laid at top, that, by lying in the 
hollow of the bag, it might not be crushed. The ends 
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of these two bags being tied together, I flung them 
over my left shoulder, rather in the style of a cock- 
fighter. My best hat, not being calculated for a bag, 
I hung to the button of my coat. I had only 2s. in 
my pocket, a spacious world before me, and no plan of 
operation. * * * 1 carried neither a light heart nor a 
light load ; nay, there was nothing light about me but 
the sun in the heavens and the money in my pocket.” 
He strode on to Derby, and passed that night in an 
adjoining field called Abbey-barns, the scene of his 
amusements in childhood. The field was full of cattle. 
The full breath of the cows half asleep, the jingling of 
the chains at the horses’ feet, and a troubled mind, 
prevented his enjoying much rest. The next morning, 
starved, sore, and stiff, he walked on to Burton, at the 
distance of twenty-eight miles from Derby, spending 
nothing on the way. “ I was an economist,” he says, 
‘* from my cradle, and the character never forsook me. 
To this I, in some measure, owe my present affluent 
situation.” But here, though worn down with sorrow 
and fatigue, he showed that laudable curiosity which 
was also a characteristic that never forsook him. “ I 
ever had an inclination,” he says, “ to examine fresh 
places. Leaving my bags at a public-house, I took a 
view of the town, and breaking into my first shilling, 
I spent one penny as a recompense for the care of 
them.” That evening he found himself within the 
precincts of Lichfield, and espying a detached barn he 
intended to make it his dressing-room and chamber 
for the night; but the door being locked, he dressed 
himself in his best, in the fields, hid his bags under a 
hedge, and took a view of the city—though very sore- 


footed. He returned to the unlucky spot at nine 


o'clock, changed his dress, bagged up his best in decent 
order, and began to think where he should sleep. 

“ About a stone’s cast from the place stood another 
barn, which perhaps might furnish me with a lodging. 
I thought it needless to take the bags while I game 
the place, as my stay would be very short. The secon 
barn yielding no relief, I returned in about ten minutes, 
but what was my horror when I perceived the bags 
were gone! Terror seized me. I roared after the 
rascal, but might as well. have been silent, for thieves 
seldom come at a call. Running, raving, and lament- 
ing about the fields and roads employed some time. I 
was too much immersed in distress to find relief in tears. 
I described the bags, and told the affair to all I met. 
I ‘found pity, or seeming pity, from all; but redress 
from none. J saw my hearers dwindle away with the 
summer twilight, and by eleven o’clock found myself 
in the open street, left to tell my mournful tale to the 
silent night. It is not ‘easy to place a human being in 
a more distressed situation. My finances were nothing ; 
a stranger to the world, and the world to me; no em- 
ploy, nor likely to procure any; no food to eat or place 
to rest: all the little property I had upon earth taken 
from me ; nay, even hope, that last and constant friend 
of the unfortunate, forsook me. An eye may roll over 
these lines when the hand that writes them shall be 
still. May that eye move without a tear! I sought 
repose in the street, upon a butcher’s block.” 

With a lighter load, but a heavier heart, he walked 
on the next morning to Walsall, where, on inquiring 
for work, a man who was selling stockings in the 
market, told him there were no frames there, but many 
in Birmingham. To Birmingham, therefore, he went. 
Though very inferior in those respects to what it now 
is, Hutton was forcibly struck with the neat solid huild- 
ings of this town, and the busy bustling air of its inha- 
bitants. “I was surprised at the place, but more at 
the people. They possessed a vivacity I had never 
before seen. I had been among dreamers, but now I 


‘saw men awake. Their very step along the street 


showed alacrity. Every man seemed to know what he 
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was about. The town was large, and full of inhabit- 
ants, and these inhabitants full of industry. ‘The faces 
of other men seemed tinctured with an idle gloom ; but 
here with a pleasing alertness. * * * It did not oecur 
to my thoughts that nine years after I should become 
a resident here, and thirty-nine years after should write 
its history !” 

All his applications for work were, however, inef- 
fectual ; the invariable answer of the Birmingham 
stocking-makers being—‘* Go about your business— 
you are a runaway ’prentice.’ Among those who 
thus repulsed him was Francis Grace, who, fourteen 
years after, gave him his niece in marriage, and sixteen 
years after left him his premises and fortune. Night 
approached—his first night in what was to him a vast 
and strange collection of houses, and he knew not where 
to lay his head. He says, * I sat down to rest upon 
the north side of the Old Cross, near Philip Street ; 
the poorest of all the poor belonging to that great 
parish, of which, twenty-seven years after, I should be 
overseer. I sat under that roof a silent, oppressed 
object, where, thirty-one years after, I should sit to 
determine differences between man and man.” 

Two good-natured working men taking pity of his 
youth and distress, treated him with some ale, and pro- 
cured him a night's lodging for three halfpence. The 
next day, determined to forget his misfortunes, he em- 
ployed himself in seeing all he could at Birmingham— 
which he calls “ that happy abode of the smiling arts.” 
On Thursday, the 16th of July, he walked to Coventry ; 
but though then in the heart of “ the stocking country,” 
he could get no employment. “I slept,” says he, “ at 
the Star Inn, not as a chamber guest, but a hay-loft 
one.” The next day he was equally unsuccessful at 
Nuneaton and Hinckley, but at the latter place a Der- 
byman, and an acquaintance of his family, very pro- 
perly advised him to return home. On Friday at noon 
he trudged into Ashby-de-la-Zouch. ‘ It was market 
day. I had 8d. remaining of my 2s. My reader will 
ask, ‘ How I lived?’ Moralists say, ‘ Keep desire 
low, and nature is satisfied with little.’ A turnip-field 
had supplied the place of a cook’s shop; a spring that 
of a public-house ; and, while at Birmingham, I knew 
by repeated experience, that cherries were a half-penny 
a pound.” 

At nine o’clock on Saturday evening he reached 
Derby, where his father received him in a disconso!ate 
manner. It was, however, agreed that his uncle should 
be sent for; and upon the stockinger’s assurance that 
he would never beat him again, poor Bill returned once 
more to his frame at Nottingham. “ This unhappy 
rainble,” he says, “‘ damped my rising spirit. I could 
not forbear viewing myself in the light of a fugitive. 
It sunk me in the eye of my acquaintance, and I did 
not recover my former balance for two years. It also 
ruined me in point of dress, for [ was not able to re- 
assume my former appearance for five years.” 

In 1743 William was despatched, with his stingy 
aunt, on a hired horse, to engage a new apprentice at 
Mackworth. His uncle put him in the saddle, and his 
wife behind him on a pillion, What follows is worthy 
of the * Vicar of Wakefield!’ ‘‘ Whether this was a 
prudent step is doubtful. I had never ridden a mile, 
therefore could guide a horse about as well as a ship; 
neither did uncle know much more of the matter. Our 
family are not naturally equestrians. He advised me 
to keep a tight rein. I obeyed, and the horse took it 
for granted he must stand still. I eld my legs close 
for fear of falling. He danced. I was in agonies, and 
held by the mane. The beholders cried, ‘ Take your 
spurs out of his sides!’ I did not know they were in. 

“We jogged on with fear and trembling. I held 


the bridie with the right and the pommel of the saddle | 
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with the left, which soon wore a hole in the hand, My 
hat blew off. I slipped down before to recover it, but 
could not mount again. I walked with the bridle in 
hand, and my aunt upon the pillion, to find a place to 
rise, The horse went too slow. To quicken his paee 
I gave him a jerk, He started from under his burden, 
and left her in the dirt. ; 

* We were both frightened, but not hurt; and at last 
came home safe, wind and limb.” 

Not ‘long after these equestrian adventures Hutton 


became enamoured of music, by hearing a man at * 


Derby play upon the bell-harp. He asked the price of 
the instrament. It was half-a-crown! In six months, 
however, he contrived to raise that heavy sum, and 
walked to Derby to fetch the bell-harp, the sounds of 
which he thought seraphic, 

“This opened a scene of pleasure which continued 
many years. Music was my daily study and delight. 
But perhaps I Jaboured under greater difficulties than 
any one ever had done before me. I could not afford 
an instructor. I had no books, nor could I borrow or 
buy; neither had I a friend to give me the least hint, 
or put my instrument in tune, * * * For six months 
did I use every effort to bring a tune out of an instru- 
ment which was so dreadfully out it had no tune in it. 
Assiduity never forsook me, I was encouraged hy a 
couplet I had seen in ‘ Dyche’s Spelling-Book ;'— 

* Despair of nothing that you would attain, 
Unwearied diligence your point will gain. 
(To be continued.) 





HOW NEGROES WERE ESTIMATED BY OUR 
ANCESTORS, 
Tue ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ in a recent article on the 
Slave Trade, as still carried on by foreigners, alludes to 
the difficulty of establishing among some of them the 
feelings and principles on which we ground our appeals 
to them for the entire abolition of this horrid traffic. 
This difficulty, the writer says, ought not to excite so 
much surprise when we reflect how long it was before 
the principles were acknowledged, and the feelings of 
humanity (where the negro was concerned) established 
among ourselyes. He proceeds :— 

“ Did not the beginning of this century witness the 
avowed hostility of opponents ?—and at the end of the 
last were not the abolitionists called levellers and 
anarchists? Let us take as an instance Boswell, a 
man probably not behind the current humanity of his 
age, who, after condemning the wild and dangerous 
attempt of abolishing the slave-trade, ascribing the ad- 
vocacy of it to a love either of temporary popularity or 
of general mischief, then in his imbecile enthusiasm 
thanks God that there was a House of Lords wise and 
independent enough to stand up for a traffic which 
God had sanctioned and man continued *,” 

If we go farther back than the time of Boswell, we 
shall find that the negroes and coloured people of Africa 
generally were considered as beasts, or something worse. 
Being thus removed out of the sphere of human sym- 
pathy, no treatment was considered too harsh for them ; 
and the idea that they were of the same nature as white 
men, and might be raised from their barbarous state, 
seems never to have entered the head of those who 
made a boast of their civilization. The Spaniards, 
when they began to transport them by thousands 
to perish inthe mines of the New World, made it a 
serious subject of dispute, whether they were descended 
from Adam, or were not rather a middle species 
between men and apes? Even the learned seem 
to have taken a monstrous delight in exaggerating 

* Life of Johnson, vol, vii., p. 23, edit, 1835, 
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the defects of their condition, in taxing them with ex- 
treme and contradictory vices, and thus more and more 
hardening the heart against them. One says, “ All 
peoples have their vices mixed with virtues, but the 
Africans are full of all sorts of vices (omnia mala) without 
any virtue; they are inhuman, impure, drunkards, most 
false, most treacherous, most covetous, most fraudulent, 
and most addicted to all kinds of impurities and blas- 
phemies ;” another says, “ They have no letters, no faith, 
no laws, living like beasts for ignorance, like dévils for 
mischief, and like dogs for poverty.” These pictures 
were never softened by any expression of pity and hope, 
the blacks being considered “ like unto devils in all 
else as well as in colour,” and consequently past all 
worldly help or heavenly redemption. 

It was perhaps natural enough that ignorant sailors, 
brimful of prejudice, and startled and alarmed at every- 
thing differing from themselves and their own customs, 
should exaggerate what they saw abroad in their dis- 
courses at home; but we may be surprised at seeing 
* voyagers and travellers of rank and superior education 
partaking and propagating by that more lasting in- 
strument the pen, the same errors and the same un- 
charitableness. 

Sir Thomas Herbert, who travelled some two cen- 
turies ago, during the reiga of Charles I., was a scholar 
and gentleman of the highest connexions. He had 
long been devoted to poetry and general literature, 
which humanizes the mind more than anything else, 
and of him it may be safely said that “ he was not 
behind the current humanity of his age.” Rich and in- 
dependent, he moreover crossed seas and continents for 
the noblest of purposes, or, in the words of Thomas 
Lord Fairfax, who wrote some commendatory verses, 
which were prefixed to his book, according to the 
fashion of those times,— 

He travelled not with luere sotted, 
_But went for knowledge—and he got it. 


Yet this superior man speaks of the negroes as follows: 
“The inhabitants here, along the golden coast of 
Guinea and Benin, bounded with Tombotu, Gwalata, 
and Mellis, and watered by the great river Niger, but 
especially in the Mediterranean (inland) parts, know 
no Ged, nor are willing to be instructed by nature. | 
Scire nihil jucundissimum. Howbeit the Divel (who | 
will not want his ceremonie) has infused prodigious 
idolatry into their hearts, enough to relish his pallat 
and aggrandize their tortures, when he gets power to 
fry their souls, as the raging sun has scorcht their cole- 
black carcasses.” 

Sir Thomas’s temper does not improve as he sails 
along the African coast. He thus describes the people 
of Congo, Angola, Loanga, Caffraria, &c., who, be it 
observed, differ in reality very materially from each 
other. 

“These countries are full of black-skinned wretehes, 
rich in earth, as abounding with the best minerals, 
and with elephants, but miserable in demonomy (devil- 
worship). * * * Let one character serve for all; for 
colour they resemble chimney-sweepers; unlike them 
in this, they are of no profession, except rapize and 
villany make one. For here Demonis omnia plena. 
* * * But in Loanga (which some put to the north of 
Congo, but under the equator) and the Anzigui (near 
which Nile draws his origin), the people (if Gonzalvo 
Soza says true) are little other than devils incarnate ; 
not satisfied with naturé’s treasures, as gold, precious 
stones, flesh in variety, and the like; the destruction 
of men and women neighbouring them, whose dead 
carcasses they devour with a vulture appetite ; whom if 
they miss, they serve their friends (so they miscall 
them) such scurvy sauce, butchering them, and thiaking 
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they excuse all in a compliment that they knew no 
better way to express love than in making (not two 
souls) two bodies one, by an inseparable union: yea, 
some, as some report (worn by age or worm-eaten), 
proffering themselves to the shambles, accordingly are 
disjointed and set to sale upon the stalls.” 

It was the sweeping charge of cannibalism, once laia 
by ignorance on all strange, remote, and uncivilized 
nations, that singularly indisposed and irritated Euro- 
peans. Better inquiry has, however, established the 
fact that the frightful practice of eating human flesh 
exists in very few parts of the world. Positive proofs, 
indeed, have been brought only against the New Zea- 
landers, but we must mention, in justice to Sir Thomas 
Herbert, or his authority, Gonzalvo Soza, that the An- 
zigui of Africa are,still included among the very few 
people suspected of cannibalism. 

The ingenious artist who did the “ new and lively 
brass-cuts” (as they are called in the title-page) for 
Sir Thomas’s book, seems to have caught the author's 
spirit in regard to the poor negroes; for close over the 
head of a figure, meant to represent a native of Angola, 
he has put a devil flying in the air, with horns, claws, 
and a long tail, with a dart at the end of it. 

Continuing his course, our traveller observes, “The 
nativés of Africa, being propagated from Cham, both 
in their visages and natures, seem to inherit his ma- 
lediction. * * * They are very brutes.” This settled 
the matter with Sir Thomas, to whom it seemed quite 
right that they should be bought and sold, and used 
like beasts of burden. “A dog,” he says, “ was of that 
value here, that twenty salvages have been exchanged 
for one of them; but of late years the exchange here 
made for negroes, to transport into the Cariba isles and 
continent of America, is become a considerable trade.” 

What is rather striking is that all the stories he tells 
are disgraceful rather to the white-skinned Europeans 
than to his devil-skinned Africans. “A ship of ours, 
of late years coasting along and landing for discuvery, 
was so admired by the salvages, as if they had never 
seen ship or men afore. Two of ours adventuring the 
shore (some hostages being kept in the boats till they 
returned) were welcomed by thousands of those black- 
skinned Ethiopians, who were so far from doing them 
any injury, that they presented them with flowers, fruits, 
toddy, and what else they judged acceptable: after 
extraordinary admirations returning them safe aboard, 
all contented, but since have been found more savage.” 
No wonder! for he tells us, a page or two further on, 
that the Portuguese were in the habit of putting them 
to death on “‘a small affront,” and that, on one occasion, 
they killed so many negroes of Angola, that their noses, 
which they cut off, filled two butts ! 

We could multiply examples from the old travellers, 
but have said enough to show how the poor negroes 
were considered by enlightened Englishmen of the 
seventeenth century. . 





_ Orthography of Family Names.—Henry Fielding being 
in company with the Earl of Denbigh, with whose i 
his own was closely connected, his Lordship asked the 
reason why they spelt their names differently; the Earl's 
family doing it with the e first (Feilding), and Mr. Henry 
“ TI cannot tell, my Lord,” an- 
swered the great novelist, “ except it be that my branch of 
the family were the first that knew how to spell.’ 





*,° The Office of the ey! for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincola’s Inn Fields. 
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